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Memorabilia. 


[: I BRANDENBURG of Munich 

sends a letter to Ihe Times (v. Sept. 17) 
on the subject of the stone found in the 
Garden Tomb near Jerusalem, which 
recently attracted attention from a belief 
that it had some bearing on the site of the 
Holy Sepulchre. His letter contains in- 
formation and suggestion of such interest 
that we print it almost in full. 


Sir.—In the summer of 1913 I was sent by 
the Beriin Palestine Exploration Society to 
Syria and Palestine to seek Hittite remains in 
the rock architecture of those regions. . ... 
in the autumn of 1923 the Jewish Palestine 
Exploration Society invited me to visit Jeru- 
salem. Solely from personal interest I 
visited the Garden Tomb on November 10, 
1923. While Miss Hussey, the courteous 
keeper of the Tomb, went to fetch the keys, I 
saw lying on the ground a stone which I 
thought rather striking. I showed it to Miss 
Hussey, and suggested that she should take it 
to the Department of Antiquities. We cleaned. 
the stone and took it to the Department on 
the same day. At my request the Department 
very kindly gave me, in a letter dated January 
29, 1924, permission to make the facts public, 
and sent a photograph of the stone to me as 
its finder. .... ; 

[ should like to explain the archeologi- 
cal value of the stone. As can be seen 
from the picture published in The Times at 
the end of July, the stone consists of two 
small pyramids, blunted at the top, 18cm. high 
and I5hem. broad at the bottom. The back 
part is a careless piece of work. On the left 
side there is a graffito, which has some. re- 
semblance to a Hittite sign, but is not distinct 
enough for one to be certain about it. On the 
right pyramid there is a drawing of a tree, 
representing in a rather rough manner a 
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cypress with leaves and probably fruit. A 
small rectangular niche is worked into the left 
pyramid; 30 round holes are drilled into the 
back wall, and three rectangular holes below; 
and 15 round holes and two rectangular holes 
are drilled into each side wall. 

What, then, is the meaning of the stone? 
We know that the blunted cone is a symbol of 
Astarte or Cybele and of her ‘husband Adonis 
or Atys. The small niche resembles a colum- 
barium, or grotto, with holes to serve as 
hatching places for pigeons, which were con- 
secrated to Astarte-Venus. We have clearly 
to do with a sacred object. It is so small that 
it has perhaps been a votive offering. his 
seems Mkely, because quite near the so-called 
Garden Tomb stands the Church of St. 
Stephen, which is said to be built over the 
foundations of a Mithreum. 

fery striking, also, is the number of the 
holes in the small niche. The number of the 
round tholes is 60, corresponding with the 
number of days in a double month according 
to ancient usage. There are seven rectangular 
holes, corresponding to the number of days 
in a week. The holes are bored very deep, so 
deep, indeed, that a little peg of wood could 
be stuck in each. Now we know that the 
Babylonians as well as the Etruscans marked 
the passage of time by sticking nail-like plugs 
in the wall of a temple. This ceremony was 
called “ clavum figere.” Accordingly, one can 
conjecture that the holes of this small colum- 
barium were used in the same way to repre- 
sent a sort of calendar, with the help of which 
the sixth part of a year and the days of the 
same period could be fixed. When I ven- 
tured to make this conjecture in an address 
which I gave in Munich last spring, Professor 
Hommel, the celebrated scholar, who speaks 
with special authority on the ancient East, 
regarded this idea as not at all improbable. 
Professor Hommel remarked that the number 
15 is sacred to the Istar, because the goddess 
appears in a double form as the morning and 
evening star (2 x 15 = 30). 

It is difficult to form a judzment on the 
stone, as it is marked in a rather rough man- 
ner, and is much damaged. It is my belief, 
nevertheless, that the stone dates from about 
the beginning of the Christian era. It is not 
a copy of a temple of Aphrodite, and I think 
it wrong to connect the stone in any way with 
an altar belonging to the goddess, and _ still 
more with any question concerning the situa- 
tion of the Holy Sepulchre, with which it 
has nothing whatever to do ..... 
E. BRANDENBURG. 
Ebenhausen, Munich, Sept. 6. 

AN important archeological find has 
recently been made in the course of 
strengthening the foundations of one of the 
houses belonging to Signora Valenzano at 
Vico Equense, in the neighbourhood of 
Naples—no less than two statues pronounced 
| by experts to be of Greek workmanship and 
| of the fifth century B.c. One is a most 
beautiful Venus, headless, draped in the 


near 
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peplus; the other is the torso of an ephebus 
—a no less admirable work of art. Vico 
has now become a very centre of pilgrimage 
for lovers of the antique, and offers of 
large sums have been made for the statues, 
but the owner’s representative has been 
notified that, by law, they cannot be dis- 
posed of. The question now arises whether 
the find took place at a date before the law 
in question came into operation. 


WE learn from The Times of Sept. 17 that 
the Italian Minister of Education has 
issued the following communiqué: 

In pursuance of the instructions given from 
this Ministry, Professor Di Martino-Fusco 
was interrogated, in the vresence of the Pre- 
fect of Naples, this morning, by the members 
of the Commission appointed to inauire into 
the matter of the missing manuscripts. On 
the first communications to hand, it would 
appear that Professor Di Martino has not dis- 
‘covered the codices of Livy. but onlv data 
relative to them. The inquiry is still onen 
in order to try to obtain something definite. 


The Corriere della Sera reports that Prof. 
Di Martino-Fusco submitted a statement to 
the Commission of Inquiry to the following 
effect : 

(1) That 
found an 
document ; 

(2) That this document is 
public building ; 

(3) That from this document one learns that 
at a certain period a Neapolitan scribe was 
entrusted with the task of transcribing the 
whole of Livy’s history; 

(4) That, following the indications given in 
this document, he made further researches; 

(5) That he was nearing the end he had in 
view when the true or false rumours of his 
discovery circulated in Italy and abroad and 
the discussions raised thereby disturbed him; 
and 

(6) That he will make a full 
about the whole affair later on. 


after long study and research he 
important and hitherto unknown 


preserved in a 


declaration 


N extract from the unpublished memoirs 
42 of Madame Aspasia Kalemere has 
recently appeared in a French review, and 
has revived in Greece the question of Napo- 


leon Buonaparte’s possible Greek  extrac- 
tion. ‘* Kalomeros ”’ or ‘* Kalemeres ”’ 
would become, translated into Italian, 


‘*Buonaparte.’”” Madame Aspasia tells a 
story, of Napoleon being born upon a carpet, 
the wedding gift to Madame Buonaparte of 
Agesilaos Kalemeres, a pirate, uncle of 
Charles Buonaparte, who had studied law 
at Pisa and Rome at the said pirate’s ex- 
pense. The carpet was the work of a Greek 


monk, Hierotheos. The general suggestion 
of Greek connection about all this gets a 
little substance from the historical fact 
that in Turkish times two Greek colonies 
came out westwards from the ancient 
Lakonia, and one of them settled in Corsica. 


THE French are issuing a memorial post- 

age-stamp (75 cent.) in commemoration 
of the fourth centenary of Ronsard’s birth. 
It bears a bust of Ronsard framed in a 
tyre and crowned with laurel, and having 
voses on each side. The stamps will be 
sold from Oct. 6 to Nov. 30, and will be 
valid throughout this year. 


WE were interested in the account—given 

under * Miscellany’ in The Manchester 
Guardian (Sept. 5)—of a new use for the 
aeroplane. It appears that this season a 


single machine has been spraying move than 


0,000 acres of cotton-field in South-West 
Texas with calcium arsenic against the 
boll-weevil. This method is reported to 


have more than one considerable advantage 
over ground-spraying. Thus it avoids the 
breaking-off of cotton-bolls and squares, 
which is one of the difficulties of ground- 
spraying, and the saving so effected is said 
to equal the whole cost of spraying from 
the air. Again, while ground machines 
inust wait after rain until the ground be 
dry, the aeroplane starts work as soon as 
rain has ceased, and thereby catches the 
pest at the moment it is doing most mis- 
chief. And yet again the spraying can be 
done much more rapidly and more cheaply 
from the air: 200 acres an hour on an 
average by one pilot, at only 30 cents. per 
acre In cost. 


YHE French Academy in process of decid- 

ing what foreign words are to be accepted 
or rejected for the French Great Dictionary 
has decided against ‘‘ cock-tail,’’ on the 
ground that neither in pronunciation nor in 


intrinsic character have “ cocktails’’ any- 
thing French about them. The decision 
was unanimous. 

been received in New 


A REPORT has 
“4 York that the Russian 

ment is taking thought for the preservation 
of the bison and also of wild birds. A park 
of 200,000 acres is to be set aside in the 
Caucasus for the zubr—that is, the bison: 
a large tract is necessary, for this animal 
perishes at contact with man. 


Soviet Govern- 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


CAPTAIN CHARLES MORRIS. 
Pe POET of ‘*The Sweet Shady Side of 

Pall Mall’’ is not altogether forgotten 
yet, and his name appears from time to 


time in books dealing with the life of his 
period. There are many references to him 
in the Indexes to ‘N. & Q.,’ the most inter- 
esting being. 10 S. ix. 193, and 11 S. iv. 
342, where we find that Scott quoted his 
lines— 

Then many a lad I liked is dead 

And many a lass grown old. 
While his 


hanish strong potations, 
make no long orations. 


Solid men of Boston, 

Solid men of Boston, 
had the honour of being quoted both by 
Burke and Sheridan in the House of Com- 
mons. 

The ‘ Dict. of Nat. 
of Charles Morris, in 
it is stated :— 

Morris married 
Stanhope, but he 
hefore his death that 
his life with a Miss Moily 
Lady Clarke. 


has an account 
course of which 


Biog.’ 

the 
the widow of Sir William 
told Lord Stowell shortly 
he had been in love all 
Dacre, who hecame 


Lady Clarke ”’ in this passage should be 
corrected to ‘‘ Lady Clerk of Pennycuick.”’ 
It was she who was born at Rose Castle in 
1745 and who (as related in the Note to 
Chapter ii of Scott’s ‘The Monastery ’) was 
given a cockade as a protection by the High- 
land Captain who occupied the Castle. 
There are some notes on this story in 


& Q.’ 9 S. ii. 265 and 335. 


. It seems that Lord Stowell’s daughter, 
who was the second wife of Henry Adding- 
ton, first Lord Sidmouth, was acquainted 
with Lady Clarke, and wrote to her, sending 
polite messages and apparently some verses 
from Captain Morris. The following letter 


is her answer. It has been preserved 


| down the Dowager 


among some papers which formerly belonged | 


This Lady Sidmouth 
she had a large 
of them men of 


to Lady Sidmouth. 
Was a confirmed invalid; 
circle of friends, many 
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letters, who sent her autographs, copies of 


curious and interesting papers, epigrams 
and witticisms, which it amused her to 
collect. 
LETTER I. 

[On the top is written in ink “ June 1829 ” 
and in pencil “* Molly Dacre.’’} 
My Dear Ly. Sidmouth 

Ihank you most kindly for your most amus- 
ing Letter, received Last Night. Tho I do 
contets myself very, very unworthy of the 


flatering Compliments contained therein—and 
partic ular! ly tho the Name of Charles Moris is 
perfectley in my remembrance—yet the Person 
is not, 1 theretore supose, as most Likely, he 
was much younger than myself — for had he 
heen my Dancing School Partner, or at an 
Afsembly, I shou’d have reecolected him—As 
lL am now in my 84 vear, and he mentions, it 
was in 68—I must have been 15 or 16—and not 
out, and during that time, I spent my 
time, Laterly in hunting, Fishing & in Part- 
ridge Netting with my Brother Mr. Dacre 
Who My Lord Sidmouth remembers at Cheam 
Schooi—Shou’d you ever meet with Mr. Moris 
Again, I beseech you to make my respectful 
Compts. to him tho I am now too old to be 
vain, yet I feel very grateful for the kind 
wishes and good sentiments, express’d in his 
heautiful Lines. I think it would amuse him 
to give him the little Paper I inclose of my 
Birth, at Rose Castle—in 45. With kindest 
& most aie Compts. to my Lord Sid- 
mouth & Lord Stowell I remain Dear Ly Sid- 
month yrs affect. 


rome 


Mary CLerk. 

The first Lord Sidmouth as a boy had 
been at the well-known School at Cheam 
kept by the celebrated writer on the Pictur- 
esque, William Gilpin. I have one of his 
School bills, which might be worth printing 


on another occasion. 


from the same collec- 
tion. I do not know who Mr. Pearse was. 
The accident at the Hatfield Ball was, of 
that which gave occasion for Jekyll’s 
Though it is well known, I quote 
copy in Jekyll’s own autograph 
among Lady Sidmouth’s papers, to which 
his signature, cut off from another paper, 
has been attached. 

At a recent Ball given at Hatfield House the 
Yancers by an unfortunate Blunder threw 
Marchionefs of Salisbury. 


The next letter is 


course, 
epigram. 
it from a 


Conservatives at Hatfield House 
Grow very harum-scarum! 

What worse could the Reformers « 
Than overset Old Sarum? 


1834. J. 


lo 


JEKYLL. 
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LETTER II. 
Brockbam Lodge, 
Dorking. 
March 1834. 


To Mr. Pearse. 


My dear Sir 

[ should have answered your very kind 
and obliging letter before this but from a 
trepidation in my hand consequent to my very 
advanced age am only occasionally able to 
form a legible scrawl; today my fingers are a 
little more steady and I avail myself of it 
with great pleasure, to exprefs my thanks for 
the very friendly favor with weh you have 
honor’d me. Tam now (for aged quiet & con- 
venience) condemned for the short remainder ot 


my earthly days, to my lonely little cot in 
Surrey where I ruminate & retrace, the 
flatterg visions & long past delights of my 


early days, with a grateful and resigned phil- 
osophy 

I lost, in the death of his late Majesty every- 
thing that was dear to me, as a favor'’d sub- 
ject & an honord friend, whose table, heart 
& Purse, were ever open to my pleasure & com- 
fort: this was a deadly nightfall to my days 
of sunshine but it has had the good effect of 
turning a thoughtless minstrel to a rational 
Philosopher & if I am lefs idly gay T am more 
wisely grave. 

What you have told me of the overset at 
Hatfield House & the Bouleversement of ve 
Dowr puts me in mind of a few words of mine 
on a former occasion weh T send at the end—I 
must here inform you, that in my gayer days 

was one of the most ardent admirers of Ly 
Salisbury, whom TI considered one of the most 
heautiful women of ye age. Tt happened that 
at a Ball at Devonre House the late King (then 
Prince of W.) was dancing in a country Dance 
with Ly S. but seeing the Duchfs of Devonre 
coming in from another room, he quitted Ls 
S. in the midst of ye Dance, took the Duchfs by 
the hand. led her into the set & finished it with 
her, leavg Ly S. confused & astonished & to 
find a seat where she ed. Upon this, I confefs, 
T was seriously hurt. & the more so, as T had 
often exprefsed to the Prince how much T 
admired Ly S. & I was resolved H.R.H. sd not 
come off from this Policonerie witht a slap on 
ye ear from the muse; T therefore immedy 
pen’d the followg lines. T have now Dear Sir 
only to add my best wishes for yr health & 
happinefs & my kindest respects to the Ladies 
to whom pray present the due devoirs of 

Yr much obliged & grateful sett 
Cras. Morris. 
[Verses enclosed] 
Ungallant youth! Cd Roy! Ed see, 
While Salisys garter decks thy faithlefs knee 
That thou, false knight, hadst turnd thy back 
& fled 


From such a Salisy, as might wake ye dead 
g 


Quick, from thy treach’rous breast her badge | 


he’d tear 
strip the 
there. 


Star, that planted 


C. M. 
Coe. 28. 


And Beauty 
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CHINESE ARMORIAL PORCELAIN. 
collection of old armorial china has 


THE 

comparatively few votaries, yet for 
those who understand it, it has enormous 
fascination. Unlike other china, an ar- 
morial specimen, by its heraldic decoration, 
tells its own history to the initiated, even 
to its exact date, and consequently armorial 
porcelain is a key to practically all the 
Chinese porcelain of the eighteenth century. 
Very nearly all the existing services bear- 
ing British coats-of-arms can be traced to 
officials of the old Kast India Company, who 
doubtless ordered their services through the 
Company’s Agent in Canton, and they were 
probably supplied by the great factory ai 
King-te-chen. Until a few years ago this 
porcelain was always attributed to the 
Lowestoft factory, and, even at this date, 
many owners of services and also many 
dealers are of opinion that though the por- 
celain was manufactured in China it was 
decorated at Lowestoft, and vice versa. In- 
deed, one very popular story is that a ship 
containing an enormous consignment of un- 
decorated porcelain was wrecked about 1770 
off Lowestoft, its cargo being secured by the 
factory there, where the armorial decora- 
tion was subsequently added. Such a trad- 
ition is at once disproved by the fact that 
the majority of armorial services date be 
tween the years 1700 and 1760, many years 
prior to the foundation of the Lowestoft 
factory itself. 

The earlier services of the Khang-he per- 
iod, or prior to 1723, are particularly, hand- 
some and decorative and, merely as speci- 
mens of porcelain, are worthy of the atten- 
tion of the most fastidious collector; but 
when the arms of the original owner are 
impaled with those of his wife, and they 
are historical persons, a particularly human 
interest is added. 


The writer has in his possession, specimens 
of the services, all circa 1710-25, of Sir 
Joseph Jekyll, Master of the Rolls; John, 
Lord Somers; Sir John Lambert; James 


Craggs, the Postimaster-General; Thomas 
Salt, and George Edwards. The last four 
named were Directors of the South Sea 


Company and, as such, were in disrepute 
when the Bubble burst, their most active 
antagonist being Sir Joseph Jekyll, who 


| married a sister of Lord Somers, the Judge, 


and afterwards Lord Chancellor. 
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Again, specimens of the services of Wil- 


liam Pitt, Earl of Chatham, and of Joseph 
Farington, R.A., whose diary now makes 
such fascinating reading, are of great histor- 
ical interest; as also the service made in 
China for Madame de Pompadour, and en- 
amelled with the arms of Poisson. Another 
very interesting service was that made about 
1755 for Horace Walpole, Earl of Oxford, 
who married Lady Rachel Cavendish. The 
porcelain is decorated entirely in blue with 
a purely Japanese design on its front,, while 
the arms are enamelled in blue on the back 
of each plate, a very great rarity. It is, 
of course, not every collector who has the 
ood fortune to pick up such specimens as 
those mentioned, but practically every piece 
has great human interest if the arms are 
identified and the original owner hunted, 
up genealogically. The earliest service 
known is probably that of the Duke of Ham- 
ilton, sold some years ago, and dating from 
bout 1698; but from 1705 onwards very 
many such services appear to have been 
supplied to families in Great Britain as 
also to others in Portugal and Holland, 
each of which countries of course, had East 
Indian possessions. In France, old armor- 
ial china is known as Porcelaine des Indes, 
definitely indicating its origin from China 
through the Indies. 

Altogether, over one thousand _ services 
with British arms manufactured in China 
during the eighteenth century, are known 
to the writer, but there must remain many 
more which are still in private possession, 
specimens of which have never come on the 
market. 

Collectors should beware of modern imita- 
tions of well-known services such as those 
of Brydges, Duke of Chandos, Bolney, Bisse, 
and Rodney, all of which have fairly re- 
cently been copied in Paris, It is also as well 
to fight shy of any china bearing the arms 
of the Duke of Norfolk, a very favourite 
design in Continental factories; in the for- 
mer case the paste is glossy and smooth 
snow-white, in fact entirely different from 
the blue-white orange-peel surface of the 
real Chinese hard paste. The Norfolk arms 
on the other hand, are usually found, very 
badly drawn, on plates, vases, ete., which 
have a kind of raised floral decoration ip 
so-called fanille rose, a type of thing which 


4 


is anathema to the experienced collector. 


ALGERNON Tupor-Crata, 
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| GREEK LETTERS AS NUMERALS. 
i [s a specimen page of a Dictionary of 

Homer recently published, the Greek 
letters, capital and small, are used to de- 
note the Books of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
Is it not time that this pedantry was given 
up? The ordinary numerals were used in 
Dindorf’s Oxford Odyssey of 1855, and the 
Cambridge Odyssey of 1892. Gibbon (chap. 
lvi. of the ‘ Decline and Fall’) quotes 
‘‘Tliad B” in a note, and adds, ‘‘ 1 hate 
this pedantic mode of quotation by the 
letters of the Greek alphabet.”’ 

I note that the Greek letters are not even 
consistently used, and so lead to miscalcula- 
tions. Paley in his Iliad of 1879 goes 
straight ahead with the normal Greek let- 
ters, but the Oxford Marcus Aurelius (1908) 
after Book E proceeds, not, as might be 
supposed to Book Z, but to a Book headed 





with a long Greek ‘‘s,’’ representing the 
digamma, which was used for 6. Thus 
Book Z is the seventh, not the sixth. The 


Editor, who signs his Preface from Rotter- 
dam is, I suppose, a Dutch scholar, and 
has unwisely followed the precedent of the 
Teubner text. 

There is a very ingenious epigram in the 
Greek Anthology (x. 43) using the alphabet 
for numerals. It is on the six hours’ day 
for workers, and may be rendered : 

Six hours—tis ampke—to your labours give: 

The letters of the next bid mortals ‘ Live.” 

** Live ”’ that is ‘‘zethi,’’ giving the 
four Greek letters after the first five in 
their alphabetical order. ‘Tt happens,”’ 
says Mr. W. C. Lawton in ‘ The Soul of 
the Anthology’ (Yale University Press, 
1923) ‘‘ that the seventh, eighth, ninth, and 
tenth letters also spell a Greek word, an 
imperative, zethi, live thou!’’ He does not 


perceive that there are only five of the 
usual letters preceding, and that the 
digamma has to be counted to make six. 
W. R. Paton in his Loeb edition of the 


Anthology (iv. 24) also fails to explain what 
looks like a miscount. The first Greek sign 
for the digamma seems to have been ‘‘s”’ 
with the top bar prolonged. Anyway, a 
long ‘‘s’’ was used for it. The F form, 
perhaps, is connected with the use of the 
Latin F, the sixth letter in the Latin 
alphabet; but this dubious ground belongs 
to ancient grammarians and their  inter- 
preters. 

Having shown that the alphabetic numer- 


_ ation is at sixes and sevens, not intellig- 
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ible to the average reader of Greek, and 
not explained by competent scholars, I ask 
for a return to a style everybody can under- 
stand without difficulty. The ‘‘ ITIL’ for 
“IV” in the Teubner Horace edition of 
Muller and Vollmer, seems to me also a 
needless departure from common practice. 

a he 


WRIGHT OF CHEAPSIDE AND THE 
POPISH PLOT. 


N John O’ London’s ‘ London Stories,’ 
there is an illustration, taken from a con- 
temporary print, of the Popish Plot Con- 
spirators—amongst them John Wright and 
Christopher Wright. They were taken at 
Holbeach House, Stourbridge. John was 
shot dead and Christopher mortally 
wounded. He adds, ‘‘So they passed all 
into the endless exile of dead men.’’ All 
the Wrights did not. Slotnaes, a large 
estate in Langesund, at the mouth of the 
Skiens fjord was left to me in 1889. Slot- 
naes is first mentioned in the time of Hurald 
Haarfager, ‘‘ He landed with his Vikings 
to cut hay.’’ It had a large white wooden 
house built by the First Wright (pronounced 
as lic¢ht, Scottish fashion), and wonderful 
outbuildings, and an extensive rope walk. 
We bought it from Capt. Just Wright (Mer- 
chant Marine). His brother, Capt. Chris- 
topher Wright, lived near, and there was 
a John. 

The Wrights were a highly respected fam- 
ily, intermarried with the oldest families in 
Norway and Denmark. There had always 
been a John and a Christopher, Capt. 
Just Wright told me: ‘‘ We are direct lineal 
descendants of the Wright family implicated 
in the Popish plot. Our ancestor was a 
Silversmith in Cheapside. He packed his 
valuables into a chest fof that later], fled 
down the Thames, got on a vessel and landed 
in Jutland. He founded a business, and 
his children embraced the established relig- 
ion, the Lutheran Church. Later, a de 
scendant bought Slotnaes and obtained a 
patent from King Christian [? VII, of Nor- 
way and Denmark-—I have forgotten which 
he said] to build a rope walk. It was a 
monopoly, because no one else could erect 
one for 50 miles N., S., E., or W.” 


Capt. Wright got a big price for Slotnaes 
and gave me the chest, which he stated was 
the original one taken from Cheapside. It 
is made of solid oak, 


latticed with iron 
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bands and studded with nails, has iron han- 
dles and iron knobs at the corners. Inside, 
a narrow side compartment, beautiful 
hinges and spear-head connections, and a 
wonderful, big, beautifully made iron key. 
1 gave the crimson tiles and much of the 
oak of the rope-walk, to build a little chapel 
for a colony of R.C, glassworkers settled 
in Porsgrund from Bohemia—a turn of the 
wheel! Can anyone trace the Cheapside 
Wright? As I remember Just Wright, he 
was very like the portrait of Christopher. 
Grorce Ecerton. 


Qt EEN ANNE AND SWALLOWFIELD. 

—In Vhe Times issue of the 28th of 
last month there appears a reproduction of 
an announcement given in that paper one 


hundred years ago, one item of which IL 
should like to correct. 
Swallowfield was not the birthplace of 


Queen Anne, who was born more than fve 
years before the Hyde family had any con- 
nection with this place. She first saw the 
light at York House, Twickenham, on Feb, 
6, 1664, and it was not until October, 1670, 
that Swallowfield became the property of 
the Hydes, when Lord Cornbury, the son of 
the Lord Chancellor, Lord Clarendon, mar- 
ried its owner, Flower, Lady Backhouse. 
We have no reason to doubt that Queen 
Anne did visit her uncle the 2nd Earl of 
Clarendon, at Swallowfield, and part of the 
house was called Queen Anne’s Gallery in 
1824, and has borne that name ever since. 
York House, where (Jueen Anne was born, 
was given to her grandfather Lord Claren- 
don, by Charles IL, when the marriage of 
his daughter, Anne Hyde, to the Duke of 
York was publicly announced. 
ConsTaNce RvussELt. 
Swallowfield, Reading. 
AMES FROM AN OLD LIST OF 
LEASES.—The following are taken from 
two unequal parts of an old list of Tenants, 
or list of Leases. The original has been cut 
up, and on two parts are written transcripts 
of the Parish Register of Fritwell, Co. Oxon, 
for the years, April, 1745—April, 1746, 
and another. I could not find—being at the 
time engaged in pressing work—the date of 
the list or to what County the parishes or 
places related; but I think they are in Staf- 
fordshire, and one place in Cheshire. 
As the papers could not be jpined, there 
are many important words missing. Geneal- 
ogists may be glad of the surnames. 
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This Schedule indented doth contayne a list | 


oi (leases). .. «ss 

to Richard Dilikare mess & Ten in Longden 
hearing date 5 Sep. 13 yr King James [1615] 
for 21 yrs from Lady day 20s. rent & 2 Capons. 

Lease to Dennise filinte mes & ‘len in Chorley 
date 13 day Maye 12 yr King 21 yrs Lady day 
4 pounds rent & 2 Capons. 

uease Vicholas Alton mes & Ten in Longden 
16 Ap Sixth year of the King 21 yrs Lady day 
26s. sd. rente & 2 Capons. 

lease to Thomas Caterbancke mes & ten in 
Longden 10 Sept. 13 yr of the Kinge 21 y from 
day of the death of one Ellen Harison 26 s & 2 
Capons. 


lease William Caterbanke mes Longden 28 


feb 6th yr of King 21 yrs from Michaelmas 
berore 28 6 . ws + (cut). 

a messuage in Longdon hearing date the 
twentithe of ..... twentie yeares from our 
Ladies day before twentie...... 

Messuage in Cancke bearing date the 


eightenth of .... trom Michmas before Six- 
teen shillings rente '‘wo Capons [I am doubt- 
ful if any money also]. 

Messuage in Burntewood bearinge date the 
20th of twentie yeares from our 
Ladies day before ffortie...... 

Burntwood, Longdon, and Cannock are in 
Co. Stafford, and these is a Chorley near 
Alderley Edge. 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 

(jOLEPEPER.—No satisfactory derivation 

or explanation of the ancient family 
name ‘ Colepeper’ or ‘ Culpeper’ has ever 
come to my notice, though it is a subject 
of remark in several genealogical and typo- 
grapical works. I note in the R.O. publi- 
cation ‘Curia Regis Rolls,’ vol. i., Rich- 
ard I and John, p. 118, an account of an 
Assize of Mort d’ Ancestor concerning 2 vir- 
‘“Colleper,’’ Sussex, 1200. (The 
Editor, in the index, suggests Goldspur. 
There is no parish of this name. It is ¢ 
Hundred on the Kent border). I do not 
offer this as the source of the name with 
any feeling of certainty or, indeed, as a 
great probability ; but I suppose it is pos- 


sible. I am doubtful about the redupli- 
cated ‘p’ which always occurs in the family 
name, with whatever veriety of vowel. 


It is probably needless to remark that the 
Colepepers were chiefly a Kentish family, 
but their original lands were on the Sussex 
border, and there was a Sussex branch seated 
at Wakehurst near Havyward’s 
magnificent house of ¢. 1590 built by Sir Fd- 
ward (. still standing, though with the once 
projecting wings demolished. There were 
also settlements at Handborough, Oxon, and 
in Worcestershire. 


E. B. 


| Westm’ x 


| branches of 


Heath, a | 


| meaning of the word 
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\D BERKELEY CASTLE, 


Readers’ 


pow ARD II AN 


—I am informed that there appeared 
several years ago an article or series of 


articles in one of the magazines giving rea- 
sons for believing that Mdward II did not 
meet his death at Berkeley Castle as is com- 
monly stated in history, but made his escape 
to Italy and spent his life there. 

Would any of your readers be so kind as 
to give me the name of this magazine? I 
should be very grateful, too, for any further 
information on the subject, more especially 
as to where documents could be found either 
in England or Italy. 

G. F. H. Berxetey. 


(CRICKET) TEMP, EDW. I. 

4 —In my ‘Early Cricket’ (C. Hh. 
Richards, Nottingham, 1923) I dealt wit: 
the well-known extract drom a wardrobe 
account of Edward I, which is suspected of 
containing a Latinised version of the word 
cricket. It runs :—- 

Domino Johanni de Leek, capeliano Domini 
Edwardi fil’ Regis, pro den’ per ipsum liberat? 
eidem Domino suo ad ludendum ad creag’ et 
alios ludos, per vices per manus proprias apud 
die Marcil, Cs. Kt per manus 
Hugonis camerarii sui apud Newenton mense 
Marcii XXs. 

I commented that the only two native or 
exotic Latin words I could find commencing 
with creag were creagra and creagac. As 
I am preparing an appendix to complete my 
set of four historical cricket pamphlets, I 
should be glad to include any fresh light 
that can be thrown on this quotation: the 
full form of the word creag and any further 


'REAG ” 


interpretation of it. ‘‘ Newenton,’’ I sup- 
pose, refers to Newington by Southwark. 
H. P.—T. 


‘ QISES.”—In the Walpole Society’s latest 
volume, ‘ Designs by Inigo Jones,’ on 

65 we find a reference to the lights used 
in 1632 for one of the masques: 

Torches, 4 dozen; Lights according to the 
good wax, 16 dozen; Ordinary 
torches, 3 dozen; Sises, 2 hundred. 

Can any one inform me as to the precise 
‘*Sises’?? I cannot 
find it in E. K. Chambers’s ‘ Elizabethan 

Stage’ or in Miss Campbell’s ‘ Scenes and 
Machines on the English Stage.’ 

E. R. 
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MHE FIRST BAFTIST CHAPELS.—Can | 


any reader inform me when the Bap- 
tists became a Sect with Chapels of their 
own. In going over some old Church Re- 
cords dating from 1584-1630, I find a num- 
ber of burials of Anabaptists, and am told 
this is the old name for Baptists, but have 
always understood that Anabaptists were 
heretics, and never granted Christian burial. 

S. M. L. 


THE SEALING OF FONTS.—Would some 
contributor kindly given the Constitu 
tion of Archbishop Edmund, 1236, respecting 
the sealing of fonts? 
KE. Craven-Lee. 


| RAWINGS OF HIGHLAND DANCERS. 
—In 1879 a series of coloured litho- 
graphs of kilted dancers were made by C. 
Suhrland, either lithographed or published 
by G, Seitz, Wandsbeck. Can any reader 
tell me how many clan tartans were repre- 
sented? Did the series include Gordon 

tartan ? 
ee 


15, Doughty Street, W.C.1. 


{)UD-FASHIONED ROSES.—Can anyone 

indicate where a plant may be obtained 
f the Noisette rose ‘‘ Ophirie.”” I have 
inade enquiries of most of the principal 
rose growers, and have received the reply 
that it has ‘* gone out of cultivation.’’ The 
only example I have seen is a large bush 
about fifteen feet each way, growing in a 
‘ountry churchyard, and said to be over 
forty years old. I have also seen it cata- 
logued in a list of 400 best roses published 
early; in this century. The flower is super- 
ior to that of the popular modern “ tea 
rambler,’? which it somewhat resembles. 
The blooms, which are borne in trusses, are 
like miniature blossoms of the ‘‘ Gloire de 
Dijon,’ but with bright pink outside petals. 
The foliage is delicate, resembling that of 
the ‘‘ Maréchal Niel.’’ 

Messrs. Cant, in their catalogue, note with 
regret, which all rose-lovers will share, that 
““La France’ (Guillot, 1867) ‘‘ has deter- 
iorated in constitution in the past few 
years.’’ Could not an effort be made to 
rediscover the origin of this sweetest-scented 
of all roses and breed it anew? The scent 
is apparently being bred out of the modern 
rose as out of the modern sweet pea. 

Has any book been published giving the 
parentage and history of the classic var- 


BuLiLocnu. 
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ieties of the rose, or any account of the 
| labours of Jacotat, the breeder of ‘‘ Gloire 
de Dijon’”’; Pradet, who produced ‘‘ Maré- 
chal Niel ’’; Verdier, the sponsor of ‘* Prince 
Camille de Rohan,” and other French 
growers, whose efforts have never been ex- 
celled. 

S. R. 
THE REV. ARTHUR BELL NICHOLLS, 

husband of Charlotte Bronté, born in 

co. Antrim 1817. Can any reader tell me 
the month and the day of his birth? 

M. N. 


~ MATROsS,” an Officer of Artillery, was 
the author of ‘ Red Coats and Blue 


Jackets,’ ‘The Reveillé,? ‘ Musings — in 
Camp,’ and ‘The Christian Soldier’s 


the three last were published in 
M. Boddy & Sons, Woolwich. 


ee) 


March’; 
1848, by J. 
Who was ‘S Matross 


J. H. Lesnrm, 


L EVERILL.—Wanted, the date of mar- 
riage and maiden name of the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Gervas Stanford Deverill, 
formerly of the 90th Light Infantry, who 
was born in 1803 and died at Noirmoutiers, 
La Vendée, France, Oct. 28, 1859. 
Epwarp H. GREENLEAr. 
18, Upper Bedford Place, London, W.C. 
PERDINANDO AS AN ENGLISH 
CHRISTIAN NAME.—When was this 
name first in use in England? I have 
found it in the parish registers of some 
churches in Bucks, Oxon, and Northants in 
the early years of the eighteenth century. 
It could not have had its origin at the 
time of the ‘‘ Spanish Match,” 1623, because 
Ferdinando, 2nd Baron Fairfax—the Par- 
liamentary general—was born on 29 Mar., 
1584. Did it originate at the time of the 
marriage of Prince Arthur with Catherine 
of Aragon, or when Henry VIII married 
her? TI think the marriage of Philip of 
Spain to Queen Mary was not popular 
enough to have caused the baptism of any 
child with a Spanish name. The hatred of 
the Spaniard in Elizabeth’s reign would 
prevent it generally, though Fairfax was 
so named. 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 
DDISON QUERY. I picked up recently 
in a second-hand bookshop a copy of the 
5th edition of Addison’s ‘ Remarks on Sev- 
eral Parts of Italy, &c., in the Years 1701, 
| 1702, 1703,’ published by J. & R. Tonson 
in the Strand, 1736. 
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On p. 144, the following passage appears: tury brick house at Chalfont St. Giles, 


‘In those Parts of the Sea, that are not 
far from the Roots of this Mountain, they 
find sometimes a very fragrant Oil, which 
is sold dear, and makes a rich Perfume. 
The surface of the Sea is, for a little space, 
cover’'d with its Bubbles, during the time 
that it rises. which they skim off into their 
boats, and afterwards set in Pots and Jars. 


They say its Sources never run but in a 
calm, warm Weather. The agitations of 


the Water perhaps hinder them from dis- 
covering it at other times.”’ 

Addison is speaking of 
Naples and the Mountain 
Vesuvius. Can anyone tell 
fragrant oil is? 


the vicinity of 
referred to is 
me what this 


A. R. WIttsuire. 


\LEXANDER NIVEN: MDME. SAIN- 
+* TON-DOLBY.—It appears from family 
papers in my possession that Mdme. Sain- 
ton-Dolby the celebrated prima donna was 
a grand-daughter of Alexander Niven, wh 
died at Oddington, Oxon, in 1806. What 
was the Christian name of Mdme. Sainton- 


Dolby’s mother? The ‘ D.N.B.’ does not 
vive the information. Alexander Niven is 
suid to have belonged to a family long 


settled in the neighbourhood of Perth. What 
was his parentage? He married Ann Old- 
field of Castle Howard, one branch of whose 
family was Roman Catholic. What was 
her parentage ? 
G. R. Y. BR. 

. pitcH OVER.’’—-This verb, meaning 

‘to realise double the purchase price,” 
is in daily use in Kent and Sussex. What 
is the metaphor? Is it 


| sacred edifice, 


called ‘‘ The Vache,’’ and it is stated that 
in the Parish Church there is a monument 
dated 1570 to Thomas Fletewoode, ‘‘ Lord 
of the Vache.’”? What is the origin and 
history of this term applied, apparently, to 
a manor? 

In the Report on Essex by this Commis- 
sion, a house is noted at Bareham, built 
late in the fifteenth century which is called 
‘“ Cheese Farm House.’’ Why was it so 
called ? 


R. HepGeR WALLACE. 


SAMUEL LANE, PORTRAIT PAINTER. 

—Exhibited R.A., 1804; mentioned in 
Bryant’s * History of Painters’; son of 
Samuel Lane of King’s Lynn and Bath, 
by Elizabeth, daughter of Anthony May- 
hew. Is anything known of his ancestry on 
the Lane side”? 

R. HarGreaves-MAwDsLey. 

i ARCOURT EFFIGIES IN WORCES- 

TER CATHEDRAL.—In Worcester 
Cathedral there is the tomb with effigy of 
Sir William de Harcourt, presumably the 
third Knight of his Christian name, who 
died in 1349. On the ground-plan of the 
given in the ‘ Worcester 


| Cathedral Handbook’ (1903) are the num- 


bers 19 and 24, each referring to the “‘ effigy 
of an unknown lady.’’ One of these is 


apparently of a Lady Harcourt, and of this 
| beautiful figure an illustration is given in 


‘Old England’ 
1844, vol. i, fig. 
Lady Harcourt ? 


edited by Charles Knight, 
638. Whose wife was this 
She could not have been 


| the spouse of the Sir William de Harcourt 


so used elsewhere? | 


OLD SARUM. 
; AGARL.”—This interjection has two | 
““ main senses in Italian, ‘‘ even 


, 


though’? and ‘‘ would it were so.”’ Rigu- 
tini’s derivation from the Greek makes it 
“Oh the unhappy one,’’? which does not hit 
either sense. Did .it come in with 
Northern invaders and represent ‘‘ mag ”’ 
and “‘ vare,”? so as to give the senses ‘‘ may 
it be” and also ‘‘ it might be?’ It would 
be interesting to know when and in what 
part of Italy the word first appears. 
OLD Sarum. 

THE VACHE: CHEESE FARM.—In the 

teport of the Royal Commission on His- 
torical Monuments for Buckinghamshire, 
vol. i, attention is drawn to a sixteenth cen- 


mentioned above (Jane, daughter of Rich- 
ard, Lord Grey of Codnor), as upon his de- 
cease she married Ralph de Ferrers. Are 
the tomb and effigy those of the mother of 


| Sir William de Harcourt, Eleanor, daughter 


the 


of Eudo-la-Zouch, a grand-daughter of Wil- 
liam, Lord de Cantelupe, and a niece of 
Walter de Cantelupe, Bishop of Worcester, 
circa 1280? The identification of the other 


| tombs and effigies in the Cathedral was the 


work principally of M. H. Bloxham, the 
Birmingham archeologist, and the informa- 
tion given in the Handbook is based largely 
on his investigations, so that it does not 
seem likely that the information for which 
IT seek was known to him. There are also 
in the Cathedral the tomb and effigy of 
an unknown Knight. Which of the two 
tombs and effigies of the ladies is the one 
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illustrated in ‘Old England?’ Piha: 
some Worcester antiquary will assist in 
solving the mystery for me. 
WiILt1aAM Harcourt-Batu. 
In J. J. Muskett’s 


\ ILDMAY FAMILY. 

‘Suffolk Memoriai Families,’ 
part 2, p. 47, Thomas Mildmay, of 
Kssex, is shown as marrying 
daughter of ‘‘Gunsonn,’’ the issue of the 
inarriage being Sir Thomas M., who mar- 
ried ‘‘ Lady Frances Radcliff.’”’ Thomas M. 
(the father of Str Thomas) had two other 
sons, Sir Walter M., and Henry M., and 
also, I think, a daugther, Elizabeth, who 
married Sir William Waldegrave (d. 1613), 
but these latter are not shown in Mr. Mus- 
kett’s work. Who was ‘‘ Anne Gunsonn,”’ 
and was she the mother of all Thomas \M.’s 
children or had he another wife? 

In Reyce’s ‘ Breviary of Suffolk,’ the arms 
assigned to the above Elizabeth Mildmay 
are, Per fess nebuly argent and sable 3 grey- 
hounds heads couped counterchanged collared 
gules garnished or. 


vol. i, 
Moui- 


sham, co Anne, 


O.28. CBC). 
[Our Correspondent should cor eis ‘A Brief 
Memoir of the Mildmay Family,’ published by 
Lieut.-Col. H. A. St. John Mildmay tn 1913. 


John Lane.] 
d MAS SCOTT, 


and where was he 


the regicide.—When 
born, and who were 
his parents? He is said to have gone to 
Cambridge. If this is so, what was his 
College and when did he matriculate? Ac- 
cording to the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ li. 72, the 
name of his wife is not known, so it would 
seem useless to enquire for the date of his 
marriage. 
G. Looe. 
ORD CHIEF JUSTICE SCROGGS.— 
When was he born at Deddington, in 
Oxfordshire, and when did he marry Anne, 
daughter of Edmund Fettyplace, of Dench- 


worth, Berks? He died at his town house 
in Chancery Lane, Oct. 25, 1683. Is 
it known where this house stood ? 

Bt. Ds 


W S. WALKER (presumably of Thirsk 
* and Eton College), who, in 1813, at 
the age of 17 published ‘ Gustavus Vasa. and 
other Poems.’ Whatis known of him? Pre- 
fixed to the work is an imposing list of some 
800 subscribers including many of the lead- 
ing people of the day. Three books only of 
‘Gustavus Vasa’ are printed; five more are 
outlined. Were they ever pervetrated ? 
KILRAVOCK. 
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OOTING: PLACE NAME.—Some obser- 
vations on the origin of this place- 
name occur in ‘ Society at Royal Tunbridge 
Wells in the 18th century and after,’ by 
Lewis Melville (Eveleigh Nash, 1912). An 
extract from one of Samuel Derrick’s letters, 
written in 1762, says:— 

The tradesmen of Tunbridge Wells who use 
this silly practice are called looters or Touters, 
from the people of ‘looting, in Surrey, who 
set the example by waylaying the company 
formerly resorting to the mineral waters of 
Epsom Wells in that county. 

The author adds :— 

‘The custom was carried out particularly on 
the road to Epsom, when, at a certain spot, 
emissaries of the tradesmen at the watering 
place would approach the travellers; and, 
though it has been suggested that the custom 
was called Tooting after the place, it seems 
to many authorities more probably that the 
custom gave the name to the place. 

Is this latter suggestion as to the origin 
of the place-name now generally accepted ? 

J. Lanprear Lucas. 
\ R. T. SMITH, CHELTENHAM, 1827.— 
Is it possible to identify the above? 
Edouart 
July 16, 1827; 


cut his silhouette at Cheltenham, 

so says Mrs. Nevill Jackson’s 

interesting and informative volume on ‘“‘ An- 
cestors in Silhouette’ (John Lane, 1921). 
Mr. Smith is shewn as a somewhat elderly 
man of dignified presence, his attire includ- 


ing tall hat, skirted coat, tights, and top- 
boots. A Mr, Thos, Smith, of Stony Gate, 
nr. Leicester, was also. silhouetted by 


Edouart at Cheltenham Aug. 4, 1827 


(Tbid.) 


on 
F. Gorvon Roe. 
Clerestory, 18. Stanford Road, 
Kensington Court, W.8. 

MIRKE. ‘D.N.B.’ says under 
. Robert Smirke, R.A., that he had four 
sons—Richard, Sir Edward, Sir Robert, and 
Sydney—but under Sydney Smirke, Sydney 
is called the fifth son. Which statement is 


The 





correct ? There is no correction in the 
Errata volume. 
W. R. Davies. 
REFERENCE WANTED: — I should be 


me re- 
return 
Was it 


obliged if any reader could enlighten 
garding the following quotation: “ Go 
never in battle shalt thou perish.” 
spoken at Delphi? 
Eric L. Frazer. 
AUTHOR WANTED :—Who is the author of 
‘The Borderer’s Table-Book?’ When and by 
whom was it published? There is no copy In 
the British Museum Library. 
J. H. Lestit. 
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: Replies. 


BEFORE COLUMBUS 
(cxiva: 372}. 

YATHER DEVINE has evidently been mis- 

intormed or possibly incorrectly reported. 
The stepping-stones which led to the dis- 
covery OL the American continent In A.D. 
1000, were iceland and Greenland. tn the 
year 874, Ingolf, and his brother-in-law Leif 
or Hiorleif, two famous Norse adventurers, 
after ravaging the British coasts, set sail 
to, and founded a colony at Iceland; thus 
we may surmise that the early inhabitants 
were a mixture of Norwegian men and Brit- 
ish women, who after long years of inde- 
pendence, eventuaily submitted to the crown 
of Norway, in 1261. 

In 986, Eric the Red and his son Leif, 
sailed west, and, fell in with Cape Farewell, 
near Which point they made a winter base, 
and from here explored the western sea- 
board of Greenland, which they named, and 
which is still to be seen green, at Erickstjord., 
Three years later Eric returned to Iceland 
and persuaded a number of colonists to 
yeturn with him. The result was that two 
extensive settlements sprang up, both on the 
western seaboard of Greenland and although 
named ‘‘ Vestre Bygd’’ and ‘‘ Oestre Bygd’’ ; 
in reality the Western and South-western 
settlements in Godthaab and Julianehaab 
districts respectively. One account states 
that the former contained four parishes, 
ninety farms and a numerous population ; 
the latter twelve parishes, one hundred and 
ninety farms, and two convents. 

The Cathedral was at Gardar. The first 
sishop appears to have been ordained about 
1123 or earlier, and the seventeenth in 1404. 
There is documentary proof of a wedding 
at Ilvalsey in 1408, and priests were at 
work at Gardar as late as Aprii 19, 1409, 
after which date all is silence, 

Of the ruins that remain, authorities 
state, that there were 280 homesteads in 
Greenland, that the South-western settle- 
ment ‘contained 117 churches and farrhs, and 
that the Western settlement had not been 
completely examined. Most of the ruins 
have been located and charted. 

Of the Bishops, Arnold (1123-1152) ap- 
Pears to have been the first or second; Bis- 
hop Jon visited Rome about the year 1204, 
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i (a German) and 
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| and John Erickson Scalle in 1356 and again 
iin 1369. The last resident Bishop of 
|'Gardar appears to have died in 
1377. The western settlement appears 
to have been wiped out by the Eskimos 
before 1379 it is unknown what became 
of the South-west settlers. W. G. Gosling 
in his work ‘ Labrador’ brings evidence to 
show that he considers they migrated to 
Labrador. As early as 1135 three hardy 
Greenland Norsemen had navigated to the 
island of Kingiktorsoak (Kingiktor Island), 
one of the Lady Islands in Baffin’s Bay, i.e. 
Lat. 720 55’ N., where a Runic stone stands, 
and still informs the world that Erling, son 
of Sighvat, Bjarne, son of Thord, and 
Kinridr, son of Odd, had reached this spot 
on the Saturday before St. George’s Day. 
The Norsemen had also explored the East 
coast of Greenland during the twelfth and 
following centuries. 

In 1492/3, when Matthias, a Benedictine, 
was consecrated Bishop of Gardar, by Pope 


Alexander VI, a determined effort was 
made to retrieve the lost colonies. In this 
connection the names of John Scoldus 
(Johan Scolus), and the buccaneers Pining 


Pothorst follow each other 
in quick succession, but unsuccessfully. 
Lief son of Eric the Red visited King 
Olaf-Trygvason (obiit 1000) in a.p. 999; on 
his return voyage to Greenland he was 
blown on to the coast of North America; 
which fact he having reported in Greenland, 
other voyages started to discover the new 
lands. Thorfinn Karlsefni with Gudrid his 
wife and 140 others (including some women) 
settled on the North American shores in 
1003, but abandoned the colony (owing to 
dissensions, for which the women were to 
blame) in 1006, when Karlsfni and Gudrid 
with their little son Snorri now three years 
old (supposed to be the first child of Euro- 
pean parents to be born in America) re- 
turned to Greenland, and later visited 
Rome. In 1347 another voyager appears to 
have sailed from Greenland to the American 
continent and was Jater wrecked at Iceland. 
This account is abridged from ‘ The Dis- 
coveries of the Norsemen in America,’ by 
Joseph Fischer, translated from the Ger- 
man by Basil H. Soulsby (1903), and from 
‘A Narrative of Arctic Discovery’ by John 
J. Shillinglaw (1850). The former is 
strongly recommended to the student, and 
it is as well to point out here, that no 
work on the ‘‘ Discovery of America ’’ equals 
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that by John Fiske, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. (1892). See also 
‘ Arctic Pilot,’ vol. iii, pp. 77, 90, 111 and 


112. 

These voyages are of exceptional interest 
just now, because of the Press notice that 
the University Library of Copenhagen has 
discovered a Danish claim to the discovery 
of America by Johan Scolus, dating some 29 
years earlier than Christopher Columbus’s 
first voyage across the Atlantic; it is to be 
printed in English this autumn. 

It occurred to me that the ‘ Arctic Pilot,’ 
part iii, would mention the Runic stone at 


Kingiktorsoak Island. It does not do so, 
but it puts the latitude a little further 
north, thus: — Kingigtuorsuk, or Berry 


island (Lat. 730 15’ N., Long, 560 51’ W.) 
{10 miles West-nor-westward of Upernivik 
island). 

On p. in a passage about Julianehaab, 
a Danish settlement, is the following, which 
out the statement above: 

Ruins.—The ruins of the Osterbydg, or Eas- 
tern settlement, established by Eric the Red 
in 986, are found in the Julianehaab district; 
among the most important of them are those 
standing on a green slope at Kakortok, on an 
arm of Igaliko fiord, about ten miles from 
Julianehaab. Other ruins are those of Gardar 
and Brattahilil; the first is on the south side 
of Igaliko fiord, the latter on Edie fiord (Tunu- 
galiartik). 

The ‘ Pilot’ is silent as regards the ruins 
of the Western settlement, but it gives an 
interesting account of the Eskimo monthly 
newspaper, printed in the Eskimo language ; 
the publishing, editing, and typesetting is 
done by the natives. It is called Atuagagq- 
dliutitae, said to mean ‘‘ That which you 
should read.’? This is produced at Godthaab 
practically at the entrance to the western 


07 
cr 


bears 


settlement, which was well within these 
fjords. 
JouHn A. Rupert-JoneEs. 
An Icelandic historian, Torfoeus, in the 


vear 1805, claimed for his ancestors the glory 
of having discovered the New World. This 
claim was strengthened by a work published 
by the Royal Society of Antiquaries at 
Copenhagen, in 1837. It was edited by 
the learned Professor Carl Christian Rafn 
(1795-1864) of the University of Copenhagen, 
and published in the original Icelandic, 
and accompanied by a Danish and also a 
Latin translation. This great work gives an 


account of the voyages made to America by 
the 


Scandinavian Northmen during the 
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tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. Their accounts of ther 
early voyages are published from authentic 
manuscripts, which are dated as far back 
as the tenth century. 

Greenland is said to have been first dis- 
covered by Eric in the year 981. The chief- 
tain was of Norwegian extraction. The 
latter’s son Leiff, introduced the Christian 
doctrine into Greenland and churches were 
established in twelve different parts of East 
Greenland, and four of the Western dis. 
tricts. Torfoeus make the year 1000 the 
era of the conversion of the Greenland col- 
onies to Christianity. This historian of an- 
cient Greenland has also preserved a list of 
its bishops, from the year 1021 to 1406, after 
which period no mention is made of any 
episcopal appointments. Leiff on his voy- 
age to Greenland met some mariners, who 
were floating upon a wreck in the open sea. 
These he took on board and conveyed to the 
new settlement. Could they have been the 
Irishmen to whom Father Devine refers? 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove. 

Of the supposed Irish cccupation of New 
York and the seaboard of the United States 
‘“ before Columbus,’’ I can say nothing. 
But it is an historic fact, not a legend, that 
there was a fully-organised Catholic Church 
in Greenland from before a.p. 1000 to the 
iniddle of the fifteenth century, when it 
died out. During this period were founded 
sixteen parishes, with churches and monas- 
ieries, and the diocese of Gardar_ was 
formed, subject successively to the Arch- 
bishops of Hamburg, Lund, and Trondh- 
The roll of bishops includes sixteen 
or eighteen names. 

On the discontinuance of the Catholic 
Mission, Greenland relapsed into heathen- 
dom, in which it remained until about 1730, 
when the zeal of Pastor Egede of Vaagen, 
and his son, succeeded in Christianizing a 
certain number of the Eskimo inhabitants. 

Oswatp Hunver-Bratr. 


OSEPH RIGBY (cxlvii. 184, s.v. ‘ Mem- 
orabilia’).—In the article on Joseph 
Rigby (died 1671), Parliamentarian ol 
Aspull, in the ‘D.N.B.’ it is stated that 
he is the author of a published volume 
of verse entitled ‘‘ The Drunkard’s Prospec- 
tive’ (1656), and an unpublished poem on 
Repentance, the original MS. of which 1s 
in the Wigan Free Library. The volume of 
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verse by this writer, which the Wigan 
Library has now acquired is entirely in his 
own handwriting, and comprises 48 leaves. 
It has a properly set out title-page as fol- 
lows :— 

Pryde, Sensualitie, Bloodshed, and A Fro- 
ward Slut, by Joseph Righye, of Aspull, in the 
parish of Wigan & the County of Lancaster. 
Clerk to the Peace of the said county. 

It has for wrapper a piece of vellum 
from an old register, and a clue to the date 
cf the composition is provided by the sig- 
nature, on the inside of the wrapper, of 
Thomas Goodshawe (apparently an essential 
part of the register) with the date 1665. It 
really consists of five poems exposing the 
vices named, setting forth the inevitable re- 
tribution for their indulgence, and an appeal 
for a thoroughly gentlemanly standard of 
life. Some idea of the standard and spirit 
of the work may be gathered by a quotation 
from the section on ‘‘ Bloodshed.”’ After 
showing that even ‘‘legitimate’’ warfare 
does not absolve man from blood-guiltiness 
in the sight of God (illustrated by the case 
of King David) the author proceeds :— 


Tam not here, because they fear not death, 
with them at stryfe, 

My wishes only are, they would not under- 
value lyfe. 

They know no more the worth of lyfe, than 
Tdiots do of jewels, 

Or else they would not 
ignominious duels. 

Lyfes precious. yet it must not bee too highly 
pryz’d (I say) 


venture them in 


Nor on each slight occasion, must we tryfle 


it away. 

We must be liberal of our lyves yet with a 
special care, 

On what occasion we them spend, and how 
we do them spare. 

To know both when and where and in what 
case our lyves to lose, 

It is a thing of greater skill than many men 
suppose. 


The first two lines are a_ little cryptic, 
but the author implies that he is not quar- 
reling with the fighters merely, because 
“they fear not death.” The whole tone 
of the composition is earnest and typically 
Roundhead. The MS. was acquired by the 
recent owner’s father in 1890. There is no 
clue to its previous history since the only 
other signature (1745) is obliterated. It 
has been much read (one hopes with profit) 
being heavily thumbed and somewhat torn. 

A, J. H. 


Wigan. 
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ICHARD BRATHWAIT (cxlvii. 137).— 
| Captain Richard Braithwaite (Brath- 
| wait, Braithwayte) was the son of Thomas 
Braithwaite, of Warcop in Westmorland, 
and also lord of the manor of Kast Apple- 
ton sometimes called Appleton-on-Wiske in 
the North Riding of Yorkshire. He is 
supposed to have been born at Burneside 
Hall in Westmorland in 1588. He became 
a commoner of Oriel College, Oxford, in 
1604 at the age of 16. After he had matric- 
ulated he returned to the North, where he 
became ‘‘ a Captain ofa foot company and 
the train-bands, a deputy lieutenant of the 
county of Westmorland, a justice of the 
peace, and a noted wit and poet.’’ He dev- 
eloped a craze for wandering about the 
country and describing the places he visited 
in Latin verse. Southey said that he pro- 
duced ‘‘ the best pieces of rhymed Latin in 
Modern Literature.”’ Dr. Whitaker (‘ His- 
tory of Craven’), however, held a different 
opinion of him:—‘‘ The very name which 
he assumed is equally offensive to delicacy 
and virtue.’’ He wrote the humorous and 
descriptive poem ‘ Drunken Barnaby’ and 
by this name and the name ‘ Dapper 
Dick ’’ he is best known to posterity. He 
married, May 4, 1617, in Hurworth Church, 
Frances Lawson, daughter of James Law- 
son of Neasham and co-heiress with her sis- 
ter Anne, the wife of Henry Jenison of 
Wynyard, of her nephew James Lawson of 
Neasham, who died young in 1644. Frances 
Braithwaite having died childless her hus- 
band took for his second spouse Mary, daugh- 
ter of Roger Croft of Kirtlington, and upon 
her he settled the manor of Catterick which 
he had bought in 1633. On the death of 
his brother Thomas he inherited the Apple- 
ton property. By his second marriage he 
had one son, Strafford, who was killed in 
battle (the family were Royalists) and left 
no issue. 

Captain Braithwaite died at Appleton-on- 
Wiske and was buried in Catterick Church, 
where a monument on the north side of the 
chancel commemorates his death May 4, 
1673. His wife Mary died in 1681 and was 
buried in the same Church. 

His first wife, Frances Lawson. whose 
mother was a Conyers, was buried in Sock- 
burn Church. 

In addition to ‘Drunken Barnaby,’ 
Braithwaite wrote ‘ Golden Fleece,’ ‘ Poet’s 
Willow,’ ‘Arcadian Princess,’ and ‘ English 
Gentleman.’ Of the last-named work, Dr. 
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Thomas Dixon Walker (‘ Dinsdale’ and 
Croft,’ Parts I and II, 1864) remarks— 

The ‘English Gentleman,’ a most curious 
production, ‘“ printed by John Harland, and 
sold by Robert Bostock at his shop, or at the 
signe of the King’s Head, in Paul’s Church- 
yard, 1630.’" This is one of the most amusing 
works | have ever perused, excepting Burton’s 
“Anatomy of Melancholy.’ 

Some specimens of Braithwaite’s rhyming 
It is commonly 


may not be out of place. 
author of this 


supposed that he was the 
-amusing episode. 
Inde prato perameeni, 
l‘ormiens temulenter feni, 
Rivus surgit et me capit, 
Et in flumen alte rapit; 
Quorsum! clamant; Nuper erro, 
A Wansforth-briggs in Anglo-terra. 
The translation 
On a hay-cock, sleeping soundly, 
Th’ river rose and took me roundly 
Down the current: People cry’d. 
Sleeping down the stream I hyed; 
Where away, quoth they from Greenland? 
No: from Wansforth-briggs in England. 
In his ‘ Barnabe Itinerarium’ he thus 
describes his arrival at Neasham, 
Veni, Nasham, Dei Donum, 
In Cenobiarche domum ; 
Uberem vallem, salubrem 
Cursu fluminis amenam 
Letam sylvis et frondosam 
Here vultu speciosam. 
Which reads thus: 
Thence to Nesham, now translated, 
Once a nunnery dedicated ; 
Valleys smiling, bottoms pleasing, 
Streaming rivers never ceasing 
Deck’d with tufty woods and shady, 
Graced by a lovely lady. 
Referring to his marriage at Hurworth 
near Darlington he writes :— 
Veni Darlington prope vicum 
Conjugem duxi peramicam; 
Nuptilis celebrantur feste, 
Nulla admittuntur meesta; 
Pocula noctis dant progressum 
Ac si nondum nuptus essem: 
Which may be translated thus :— 
Thence to Darlington, where I boused 
Till at last I was espoused ; 
Marriage feast and all prepared, 
Not a fig for th’ world I cared; 
All night long by the pot I tarry’d, 
As if I had ne’er been marry’d. 


runs thus: 


venam 


Braithwaite’s epitaph on his wife shows , 


him in a different light :— 
Near Darlington was my deare darling borne, 
Of noble house, which yet bears honour’s 
forme; 
seated long 


Sockburne, where by 


Conyers was lord. 
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Authorities consulted :—‘ Victoria County 
History North Riding,’ vol. i; Fordyce, 
‘History of Durham;’ Walker, ‘ Dinsdale 
and Croft;’ and Daniel Scott’s ‘ Cumber- 
land and. Westmorland’ (Little Guide 
Series). 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 

HOLMES's ‘ACADEMY OF ARMORY’ 
INDEX (cxlvii. 192).—A copy of this in- 
dex isin the Guildhall Library, E.C.2. (vef. 
B. 6. 5.). This copy, has the following title- 
page :—‘ Index | of the | names of persons } 
contained in | The Academy of Armory and 
Blazon, | by Randie Holme. | Printed at 
(‘hester, in one volume, folio, 1688, 
London: | Printed by B. McMillan, Bow 
Street, Covent Garden; | For Robert Trip- 
licok, 23, Old Bond-Street, 1821. |’ In 
the preface printed on the back of this t.p. 
the following statement appears: ‘‘ The 
\Lanuscript having come into the hands of 
the present Publisher, he considered that a 
more acceptable service could not be rendered 
to the Heraldic Collector, than to print 
this useful Index ...’’ The preface is 
dated June 18, 1821. 
L. G. L. 
YANANA: LATIN EQUIVALENT(exlvii. 
172). — The botanical name Musa as 


applied to the banana has nothing to do 


with any of the nine Muses. The ‘ Oxford 
English Dictionary,’ under Jluse (the 
fourth substantive thus spelt), ‘* the fruit 
of the plantain or banana,’’ has a quota. 
tion dated 1578 for the ‘‘ Musa or Mose 
tree,’ and one of 1585 for ‘‘ Apples of 
paradice, which they call muses.” 

The variant spellings mouse and 
are given. The ultimate origin of the word 
is said in the Dictionary to be the Arabic 
inauz, mauzah, banana. 

The ‘Stanford Dictionary,’ it 
noted, says of banana, ‘‘ formerly said to be 
from the native name in African Guinea, 
but Prof. Robertson, with with great 
probability, connects it with Arabic bandn= 
‘fingers’ or ‘toes,’ bandna=‘ a single fin- 
ger,’ or ‘ toe.’ ” 

‘Ladies’ fingers ’’ is, I believe, a 
given to a kind of small banana. 

Epwarp BEwsty. 

Nicholson, in ‘ The Dictionary of Garden- 
ing,’ states, s.v. ‘Musa’: ‘‘ Mauz is the 
Arabic name of the genus, but Linnaeus 
says he named it after Antonius Musa, the 
physician of Augustus.’’ In the ‘0. E. D.’ 
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(s.v, Muse, sb. Obsolete) the derivation 
viven is ‘‘ ultimately from Arabic mauz, 
banana.’’ The following quotation ex- 
plains the specific name — paradisiaca: 
‘1585. T. Washington tr. Nicholay’s Voy. 
I. xvi. 176, Apples of Paradice, which they 
call muses.’? In other quotations dated 
1578, 1588, and 1602, the word is variously 
spelt, mase, mouce, mouse, and mowste. It 
is therefore clearly pre-Linnean, and Lin- 


form to a 
names for the 


classical 
Other 


neus merely gave a 


word in common use. 





banana were ‘‘Adam’s apple,’’ and ‘‘Adam’s 
fig.” 
C. W. FireBrace. 
The generic name of Musacev probably 
derived from the Arabic word Muze, a 
banana. The species Sapientum and Para 
disiaea--the true banana and the plantain 
respectively—imay have been so called from 


and varied uses to which the pro- 
ducts of the tree are put. The entirely ripe 
(blackened) fruit. when eaten freely, 
induces a mild form of intoxication which, 
pace De Quincey, may arouse a feeling of 


! . 
wisdom and happiness, and thus have con- 


the nanny 


tributed to the names. It has been stated 
that the same area which grows wheat to 
supply the wants of two people, when 
planted with bananas will sustain fifty. 
Cuas. A, ARKLE. 
The botanical names of the banana [ut 
supra]. For other information on the sub. 


iect I would refer W. H. J. to * Hobson- 

Jobson,’ by Yule and Burnell, and prefer- 

ably to the second edition of this work, by 
H. Crooke. 


T. W. -Hate. 
(FEORGE ROSE, TREASURER OF THE 
J NAVY (exlvii. 173).—His wife’s name 
was Duer, not Dues. The marriage took | 


place at St. George’s, Hanover Square, on 
July 7, 1769. There is a good deal of 
information about Sir George and_ his 
family in Oliver’s ‘ History of Antigua,’ 
vol. i, p. 222; and a, letter from him to his 
brother-in-law, William Duer, in vol. iii, 
p. 422. 
H. J. B. CreMents. 

ees NAME TRAY (exlvii. 172).— 


his ‘Surnames as a 
Science’ (London, Routledge, 1884), p. 15, 
uses ‘‘ Tray ’’ as an illustration of the way 
in which a name may be retained in fami- 
liar use, “though the word from which it 
is derived has perished out of the language, 


Fergusson, in 
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though the language itself has passed out 
of use among us for more than a thousand 
years, and though the word itself is only 
used in a sort of poetical or sentimental 
|sense.”” And he yvoes on to say: 

Who has not verse or in prose, of 
the *‘ poor dog ‘Tray ’?’’ And yet whoever 
heard, excepting in books, of a dog being called 
Tray, a word which conveys no meaning what- 
ever to an English ear? What, then, is the 
origin, and what is the meaning ot the name? 
It is, 1 venture to think, the ancient British 
name for a dog, which is not to be found in 
any living dialect of the Celtic, and which is 
only revealed to us in a casual line of a Roman 
poet :— 

Non sibi, sed domino, venatur rertragus 

Illaesum le porem qui tibi dente feret. 

(Martial). 

The British vertrag’ must have been some- 
thing of the nature of a greyhound, though, 
from the description of his bringing back the 


heard, in 


acer, 


game unmangled to his master, perhaps 
capable of a higher training than the grey- 
hound generally attains to. Now the ver in 


vertrag is in the Celtic tongues an 
and as prefixed to a word, gives the sense of 
pre-eminence. The ancient British word for a 
dog in general must have been trag, a word of 
which we find a trace in the Irish traig, foot, 
allied, no doubt, to Gothie thragjan, Greek 
Tp€éxew, Sanscrit trag to run. The ancient 
British name then for a dog, trag, signified the 
“runner,” and with the intensive prefix ver as 
| in vertrag, the “ swift runner.” 

Fergusson says that for this explanation 
of vertragus he is indebted to Glick. He 
adds ‘‘T'rag is, 1 take it, the word from 
which, g as usual in English becoming y, 
is formed our word Tray.’’ He states in a 
| footnote that vertragus is also found in 
Arrian (De Venat.). 

The late Rev. E. B. James 
ological and Historical Letters on the Isle 
lof Wight’ (Oxiord University Press, 
1896), p. 672, referring to a statement that 
the Romans imported greyhounds from the 
| Celts, points out that this is corroborated by 
the fact that the Latin word for a grey- 
hound is ‘‘ vertragus,’? which Dr. Smith 
in his ‘ Latin Dictionary’ pronounces to be 
| Celtic. He adds that this word is also to 
be found in Gratius Faliscus, the author of 


intensive, 


his ‘Arche- 


a poem on the chase, which has been trans: 
mitted to modern times in a single MS. ; 


}and he points out that ‘‘ the word survives 
jin the Italian veltro, a greyhound, as well 
las in our English word ‘“‘ Tray,’’? the name 
|of a dog—with this difference, that in 
| Italian the intensive prefix is retained, 
while in the English word it is dropped.’’ 
Wm. Setr-WeErks. 
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On a brass at Deerhurst (Gloucester- 
shire), under the lady’s effigy, there is a 
pet dog, and engraved upon it is its name 
Terrt. Can there be any possible connec- 
tion between ‘terrier,’ Terri and Tray? 
If so, this reference carries the name back 
to 1400. 

Water EK. Gawriorp. 
(GRANK (cxlvii. 172).—Halliwell in his 
‘ Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words’ gives Crank as ‘‘ brisk ’’; ‘‘ jolly’ 
‘““merry ’’; Cranky, he says, means merry, 


cheerful; sometimes ailing, sickly; but 
crank is always used in the other sense, and 


that 


” 


the assertion in ‘ Prompt Parv.’ p. 92, 
it ‘“‘ usually signifies sickly or feeble, 
quite a mistake. 

Archdeacon Nares in his Glossary (as 
elited and revised by Halliwell and Wright) 
has the following: 

Crank. Brisk, lively, full of spirit. Ray 
gives it as an Essex word; but quotes a Mr. 
Brokesby as saying that it was also used in 
Yorkshire. Grose says it is Kentish. Spenser 
has usually been quoted for it, but 
exainples have since been found, even that of 
Dr. South. See Todd. I add one more: 

“You knew I was not ready for you, and 

that made you so cranke.” 
(Middleton Trick to catch, ete. 

The derivation is very uncertain; in Dutch 
and German it means just the contrary, sick; 
and so in Scotch. 
was once onkranck, that is uncrank, not sick, 
and that it afterwards lost the negative par- 
ticle; but this seems very improbable. 

The Editors have added the following : 

Even as fierce blasts fling flames, and corn- 

fields burning, 

Or mountains flouds 

o’returning, 

O’reflow faire meads, o’respread crank corn, 

plow’d lands, ; 

Tumble down headlong trees, nought upright 


1S 


with swift careere 


stands. 
Virgil, by Vicars, 1682. 
Crank is used in a similar sense by 
Drayton : 
Like Chanticleare he crowed crank, 


And piped full merily. 
Vv 


ol, IV. p. 1402, Ed. 1753. 


Skeat, in his ‘ Concise English Diction- 
ary,’ has: 
Crank (1), a bend. M.E. cranke (Teutonic | 


base Krank to twist). 


boat, that is easily bent or twisted aside. 
(3), lively. The same word, from the meta- 


phor of an unsteady boat. 

The Editors of the ‘N. E. D.’ 
cautious than Skeat. They give the follow- 
ing meanings of crank analogous to Skeat’s 
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other | 


ogg : “3! date 
Skinner conjectures that it | 


(2), easily upset, as a | 


are more | 
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third sense: (1) Rank, lusty, vigorous, in 
good condition. They have illustrative 
quotations commencing with Trevisa in 
1398 to Howell’s Lexicon in 1659. (2) 
Lively, brisk, in high spirits, lusty, 
sprightly, merry, aggressively high spirited, 
disposed to exult or triumph, ‘“‘ cocky.” 
Now used in dialect and in United States. 
Their illustrative quotations range from 
Pynson in 1499 to Holland, ‘ Miss Gilbert,’ 
in 1869. (3) quasi adverb. Boldly, briskly, 
lustily—obsolete. They give a quotation 
from Spenser in 1579 and one from Carew 
in 1594. 

They, however, do not attempt to give 
any derivation, but say that, as used in the 
above senses, it is ‘‘of obscure origin, not 
easily connected with the other adjectives 
and substantives of the same spelling.” 

Wm. Setr-WeEeks. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 

AMES GLENCAIRN BURNS (12 §, vi 

272; cxlvii. 179).—V. H. will find a 
small reproduction of the engraving of J. ( 
Burns, mentioned at the last reference, 01 


| of one very like it, in an article on por- 


traits of the Burns family in The Strand 


| Magazine (July, 1896). 


B.3). | 


In an old album of family newscuttings in 
my possession there is the following under 
1865: ‘‘ Death of Burns’s Youngest 

Son.—The death of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
| James Glencairn Burns, the youngest son of 
the poet, is announced. He died at Chel- 
tenham from the effects of an accident.” 

Edward Beckett, a brother of the 2nd 

Mrs. Glencairn Burns, married, 30 July, 


1844, Caroline Evans (born 6 May, 1814; 


died 21 Feb. 1893), 3rd daughter of my 
| great-great-grand father, Robert Harding 


| Evans, of Pall Mall. Edward Beckett was 
born Dec. 17, 1804, and died Sept. 15, 1891. 
Some of his children still survive, and 
| there are, I believe, grandchildren living in 
| New Zealand. F. Gorpon Ror. 


KING FIGHTING IN HIS CROWN 

(cxlvii. 172).—At Agincourt, Henry V 
‘“was armed with sure and beauteous shin- 
inge armour, and uppon his heade was a 
bright helmet, whereuppon was set a crowne 
of goulde repleate wt? pearles and precious 
| stones, maruelous rich.’’ Among these gems 
'the ruby given to Edward the Black Prince 
| by Don Pedro the Cruel, and still among 
the Crown Jewels, is said to have been con- 
| spicuous. 


A. R. Baytey. 
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NOTES 


(‘RICKLELIGHT (Lamp) 
~ This lamp was made by 
and Co., of Cricklewood, London, about 
twenty-five years ago. It was generally 
known as the ‘‘ fairy lamp’”’: it consisted 
of a small glass saucer, into which a night 
light was placed, with an ornamental glass 
or opal cover somewhat the shape of a bee- 
hive. E. 


(exlvii. 
Messrs. Clarke 


172)}.— 


BEAUMONT. 
“Cricklelight,’’ or ‘* Cricklite’’? was a form 
of public decoration largely used at the time 
of the Franco-British Exhibition. It was 
manufactured by Clark, of Cricklewood, the 


inventor of the Pyramid Night Light and 
foodwarmer, and the name is evidently a 
hybrid for trade-mark purposes. It con- 


sisted [ut supra]. These were slung by small 
wire handles upon long strings, and _fes- 
tooned among the trees in public parks; or 
made to outline windows or arranged in 


designs upon the ground. They were sold 
in millions. Cuas. A. ARKLE. 
‘| ARRY AUCUMY” (exlvii. 103).— 


More usually spelt ‘‘ Ockamy,’’ this is 
ierely a corruption of ‘* Alchemy,’’ and was 
applied to an imitation of silver, so that 
as a nickname it was equivalent to ‘‘ Pinch- 
beck”? or ‘‘ Brummagem.”’ 
OLD SARUM. 

RICHARDSON’S HOTEL (exlvii. 172).— 

This hotel appears to have been in or 
near The Piazza, Covent Garden, and was 
formerly occupied by Closterman (1656- 
1710), who painted a portrait of Queen 
Anne, in the Guildhall. Addison’s ‘‘ lion’s 
head,’ a sort of letter-box, designed by 
Hogarth, first at Button’s Coffee House, 
found its way to the Bedford, where Rich- 
ardson bought it for £17 10s.; he kept it 
till 1827 in his hotel, from whence it went 

Woburn. Watrer E. GawTHorp. 
*LEET-MILK CHEESE (cxlvi. 382, 421; 

exlvii. 89, 144).—In reply to Mr. W. 
G. Wittts Watson, it is stated that ‘‘ skim 
milk cheese does resemble chalk,’? and under 
‘The Library’ (ante p. 164) in the review 
of ‘The Cambridge Ancient History,’ there 
occurs the well-known phrase ‘“‘as different 
as chalk from cheese.’ The coincidence is 
singular and the opposing statements are | 
very puzzling. 


WAL TER FE. Gawtnore. 
[Is not the expression “as different as chalk 
A | 
from cheese” properly used with reference to | 
things which bear a superficial resemblance to | 


one another, though in their real nature they | 


belong to different categories ?] 
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The Library. 


Restoration Comedy, 
Dobrée. (Clarendon 
HE student should make a note of this 

book, especially as containing an excellent 
chapter on French influence in the develop- 


1660-1720. By 
Press. 6s. net). 


Bonamy 


ment of English Restoration Comedy. Mr. 
Dobrée, whose talent and accomplishment as 


a critic entitle him to attention, hits the truth, 
we think, upon a question requiring some nice 
discrimination. He goes on to discuss the fun- 
damental differences between English comedy 
and Moliére, and though what he says here 
naturally includes some familiar matter, it is 
worth having, being set out with freshness 
and skill. The reader may be led to reflect 
for himself upon the reasons for Moliére’s 
superior datelessness. It is something of an 
exaggeration, perhaps, to say that Restoration 
Comedy ‘‘ would have existed substantially the 
same had Moliére never lived;’” and while 
the narrowness of French influence is most 
satisfactorily shown, the nature of so much as 


there was ‘hardly comes out clearly enough. 
We agree with the rather trenchant remarks 
corrective of Lamb’s essay on Restoration 


comedy and its immorality. 

The chapters on the several dramatists con- 
tain some brilliant work, and the points made 
are exceedingly well supported by the quota- 
tions—a matter, again, of some nicety. Some 
few comparisons and illustrations are drawn 
from later authors, a nd among these we should 
have expected to encounter Balzac, whose 
methods may be most instructively set beside 


but 
more 


Mr. Dobrée writes pleasant English, 
should, we think, sean his metaphors 
closely before passing them. 


A History of the Indian Wars. By Clement 
Downing. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes by William Foster (Oxford Uni- 


versity Press. 7s. 6d.) 


=" DOWNING in some respects 
} recalls Jon Olafsson, though there are 
differences between them not only obvious but 
instructive. Downing was an English sailor, 
who deserted his ship and served for some time 
and who, both in fighting 
and at sea, met with many adventures in the 
East Indies between 1715 and 1723. Very little 
is known of him beyond what he tells himself; 
and what he tells—partly, no doubt, because 
he was not in the position to get much or 
trustworthy information on great affairs, but 
also partly because of inaccuracy and some 
wilful deviation from truth — requires much 
sifting, annotating, correction and explanation. 
But his three narratives. rather oddly put 
together, which were “ printed for T. Cooper 
at the Globe in Paternoster Row ”’ in 1737, are 
splendid reading. This poor fellow, though 
he made !mut little of his life, being as one 
surmises his own worst enemy. and died in an 
olhseure position on ship-board going out to 
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Bombay, wielded, in his way, a master’s pen, 
and might have spoken of pirates with Steven- 
son, and with Conrad of strange lands and 
strange men. With all its faults his story 
adds something authentic to our knowledge of 
life in India in those days as well as bringing 
so vivid a semblance of it before our eyes. It 
would seem he lived not to see his writing in 
print, and we find no note of its success or 
failure. It is now rare, and the Oxford Press 
must have our thanks for reprinting it. The 
full yet compact Introduction supplied by Mr. 
Foster—an-admirable bit of work of its kind— 
puts the reader in possession of all the facts 
necessary to a right understanding. 


By Thomas Alfred 


A Peterhouse Bibliography. 
i 10s. 


Walker. (Cambridge University Press. 
6d. net.) 


his accession to the Headship in 1900, sug- 
gested that an attempt should be made 
collect in the College Library copies of all 
works written by or concerned with Peterhouse 
men. The compiler of this work (whose ‘ Ad- 
missions to Peterhouse’ our readers 
already acquainted with) prepared a Hand- 
list of this collection and printed it as 
appendix to the ‘ Admissions.’ The volume 
before us is that Hand-list and something 
more; for it registers works not included in the 
collection, by men who, in some cases, have 
only been claimed for Peterhouse by the dis- 
covery of their names 
house Rolls or other domestic documents which 
a dozen years ago had not been examined. Dr. 
Walker, in his Preface, waxes frankly lyrical 
over the array there presented: and with reason 
good. Whether we look to Law, Science, 
Poetry, or Theology, to classical studies or 
practical leadership, in troublesome times, 
Peterhouse plays a fine part. 


give the usual particulars apart from number 
of pages and collation) are enlarged, where 
occasion offers, by various interesting biogra- 
phical detail, and incorporate now and again 
lists furnished by the authors. Its fulness and 
its authenticity will make this compilation of 
service beyond the circle of men belonging to 
the College. The fact that Sir Adolphus Ward 
is alluded to in the preface as_ the 
Master, though “the late Master” duly ap- 
pears on the wrapper, lends it something of 
the air of a memorial—an appropriate one. 
seeing that, as an old elegy says: 


. the rich help of books he always took, 


Though his own searching mind before 
Was so with notions written o’er, 


As if wise Nature had made that her book. | 


The Best Books. A Reader’s Guide. By William 
Swan Sonnenschein. (Routledge. £1 11s. 6d.) 
WE have pleasure in calling attention to the 
third edition—entirely re-written—of Part 

TUL of this publication. The volume before us 
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are | 


an | 


in Buttery and Bake- | 


The articles in | 
the bibliographical alphabet of names (which | 


present | 
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contains * History and Historical Biography * 
and “Archaeology and Historical Collaterals,’ 
The section on * the World War, 1914-1918 ’ fills 
over 66 pages, the compiler very reasonabty 
judging that a full bibliography of the subject 
will be found useful for future reference, in 
spite of the slight or temporary value of many 
ot the books. The War Poetry is not quite 
happily selected. We looked in vain for 
Rupert Brooke, Gibson, Rose Macaulay, and 
two volumes of Altred Noyes, to mention only 
those which instantly occurred to us, and we 
found some books included which are hardly 
worthy a place in a restricted list. Where we 
have examined other sections, inevitably there 
and there some like criticisni might be passed, 
but, taken as a whole, this Guide stands testing 
remarkably well, and should serve more effee- 


| tively than before to open up paths of research 
MHE late Master of Peterhouse, shortly after | to the ; : 
* | follow Johnson’s advice and promptly ‘“ read 


studious reader, and enable him to 


upon any subject upon which [he has] a desire 
for instruction at the time.” 





Books WortH Nortina. 
Mediaeval People.’ By _ Eileen 
(Methuen. 6s. net). 
Unknown Warwickshire.” By Mary Dormer 
Harris. (John Lane, 15s. net). © 
“A Century of Sea Trading, 1824-1924. The 
General Steam Navigation Company, Ltd.” 
By L. Cope Cornford. (Black, 10s. 6d. net). 
The Scientific Approach to Philosophy.’ By 
H. Wildon Carr. (Macmillan. 12s. net). — 
The Parliaments of Scotland.’ By Robert §. 
Rait. (Glasgow: Maclehose, Jackson. £1 
10s. net). 


Power 





In THE PREss. 


| Mr. Jonathan Cape announces a new biography 


of Keats, by Miss Amy Lowell, containing 
seven unpublished letters and five unpub 
lished poems of Keats, as well as new letters 
from his correspondents, and some unpub- 
lished portraits. 

Messrs. Kegan Paul will shortly publish ‘ Athos 
and its Monasteries ’ by F. W. Hasluck, illus- 
trated with photographs and reproductions of 
water-colours by the author. 

Major-General R. H. Mahon is about to pub- 
lish with the Cambridge University Press @ 
new study of Mary, Queen of Scots, based on 
the Lennox Narrative in the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library, which is supplementary to 
his recent ‘Indictment of Mary, Queen of 
Scots.’ 

The Cambridge University Press will shortly 
publish ‘ Martial’s Epigrams: Translations 
and Imitations,’ by A. L. Francis, late head- 
master of Blundell’s School. 





CORRIGENDA. 
At ante, p. 180, last line, for ‘“ Robt. C. 
Myddleton ” read Robt. C. Myddelton. 
At ante, p. 181, col. 1, 1. 3, for “ Framclode ” 
read Framelode. 


~~ Printed and Published by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at their Offices, High Street, 
Wycombe, in the County of Bucks. 
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